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ment of the state, ' ' by Mildred MacArthur. The article embraces a brief 
historical sketch of the Germans in the state, an exposition of their ser- 
vices in representative pursuits and their share in developing the re- 
sources of the state, and a. summary, with specific examples of the influ- 
ence of the German element on the religious, educational, political and 
social growth of Colorado. This purpose, stated in the introduction 
is ably carried out in the body of the article in spite of the limited num- 
ber of documentary sources of information. It is a matter of regret, 
however, that such a large percentage of the foot-note references are to 
no more reliable source than county histories. 

The volume closes, as usual, with the biographical sketches of deceased 
members and the yearly report of the German-American society of Illi- 
nois. 

The volume, on the whole, contains some real contributions to Ger- 
man-American history, but its value to a student would be enhanced if 
an index were added so that special information might be easily found 
without the laborious task of searching through a hundred pages or 
more of a single article. 

Jessie J. Kile 

The veto power of the governor of Illinois. By Niels H. Debel, Ph.D., 
sometime fellow in political science, University of Illinois. [Uni- 
versity of Illinois studies in the social sciences, volume VI, num- 
bers 1 and 2] (Urbana : University of Illinois, 1917. 149 p. $1.00) 
A useful study of a comparatively neglected field of state government 
is presented in this examination of the veto power as exercised in Illi- 
nois. The introductory chapter discusses briefly the origin of the veto 
in England, its exercise in the American colonies and in the states un- 
der their early constitutions. Then a chapter is devoted to each of the 
three constitutional periods in Illinois, those respectively under the con- 
stitutions of 1818, 1848, and 1870. The treatment for each period is the 
same. After a preliminary statement of the situation in other states 
during the time covered, there is an examination of the use of the power 
in Illinois, and an analysis of veto messages, showing the grounds taken 
by the governor for withholding his approval to bills, together with a 
word as to the subsequent fate of the vetoed measures. As the constitu- 
tion of 1870 bestowed a limited item veto on the executive, the classifica- 
tion for 1870 to 1915 includes vetoes of appropriation bills and items 
therein. Particular interest attaches to the period from 1818 to 1848, 
since during this time Illinois had a council of revision, owing to the 
fact that a prominent member of the constitutional convention had prev- 
iously been a New Yorker. The last chapter contains a brief summary 
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and some conclusions as to the significance of the veto power and its 
exercise. 

There are convenient and illuminating tables which summarize the 
information given in the text. 

Taken as a whole the study is a distinct addition to the scant litera- 
ture dealing with state governments and their development. Not only 
does it present a full statement of formal proceedings in Illinois, but it 
illustrates a tendency in our political development: the successive ex- 
tensions, and the growing exercise, of the veto power emphasize the 
growing distrust of state legislatures and the increasing confidence in 
executive. 

The method adopted by the author has unfortunately tended to make 
the study rather mechanical. It is a repository of facts without that 
comment and explanation which would serve to relate them to the gen- 
eral political and social development of a people. Time after time the 
reader wishes that he might know what induced the governor to veto a 
measure ; how the people thought on the matter ; and whether the legis- 
lature or the executive represented the best or the current opinion. 
Only in one or two instances is this done and then is such a way as to 
whet rather than appease the curiosity. Contemporary newspapers, at 
least, could have been used much more extensively with profit. 

Lester Burrell Shippee 

Proceedings of the society at its sixty-fourth annual meeting, October 
19, 1916. (Publications of the state historical society of Wiscon- 
sin, edited by Milo M. Quaife, superintendent). (Madison: State 
historical society of Wisconsin, 1917. 363 p. $1.00) 
The principal portion of this volume contains a series of valuable and 
interesting historical papers. Three of them are of special note as deal- 
ing with some well known phase of the civil war period, President Lin- 
coln as war statesman by Captain Arthur L. Conger, U. S. A., the dream 
of a northwestern confederacy by William C. Cochran, and the story of 
Brevet Major Isaac N. Earl by Newton H. Culver. The first named 
sketch is a careful and scholarly study of the evidence bearing on the 
place actually held by Lincoln in the military field of the civil war. 
The author reaches the conclusion that President Lincoln did possess 
and maintain a complete knowledge of all the military operations of the 
war and that through the entire war he was able to direct the main 
campaigns and to advise skillfully and astutely in many of the minor 
operations. This conclusion, which is at variance with many of the 
authorities quoted in the sketch, helps to clear up an exceedingly con- 
fused phase of Lincoln's career. Every student of this period must feel 



